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AIDS TO NAVIGATION IN THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 



Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House op Representatives, 

Tuesday, October 21, 1919. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. John J. Esch (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the hearing this morning is upon 
H. R. 6499, to authorize aids to navigation and to other works in 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. The Secretary of 
Commerce is present and, as he has an engagement at 11 o'clock, 
desires to be heard at this time. 

STATEMENT OF HOW. WILLIAM C. RED FIELD, SECRETARY 

OF COMMERCE. 

Secretary Redfield. Mr. Chairman, I have thought it my duty 
as well as privilege to appear before you in behalf of this measure 
with special reference to certain items therein. The commissioner 
of lighthouses, with his deputy commissioner, and the expert officers 
of that service, is present, and will deal with the various details of 
the measure more accurately than I can or desire to do; but there 
are certain items to which I wish particularly to ask your thoughtful 
care. 

vessels for the lighthouse service. 

The item for constructing or purchasing and equipping lighthouse 
tenders and light vessels for the lighthouse service, $5,000,000, is 
the first one to which I ask your attention. 

The lighthouse tender and the lightship are a highly specialized 
vessel. No other vessel can take their place. They are a type pecu- 
liar to themselves, as their work is peculiar. The lighthouse tender 
must be a staunch, powerful, small vessel, having relatively large 
deck space and relatively small cargo space, with peculiarly heavy 
hoisting tackle. She differs from other vessels in one essential 
respect, that her work is done very largely over the side. She must 
be so deisgned and constructed that in rough water she may handle 
heavy weights and bulky weights over the side. In extremes for 
example, she may be called upon to hoist from its position in the 
sea in fairly rough weather a buoy which may be as long as 60 feet 
and may weigh as much as 12 tons, and she must do that with 
sufficient stability so that she shall not be thrown too much to one 
side, and she shall not list too greatly in doing it. 

The lighthouse tender is one of those vessels concerning which 
I have been accustomed to say that we had in our department the 
only two fleets in the country whose duty it was to go where no vessel 
is allowed to go, namely, the surveying vessels and the vessels of 
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the lighthouse service. She must go all the time into dangerous 
places. She must be close to the point of peril frequently. I have 
myself been on board these vessels when the rock that we were sup- 
posed to safeguard other vessels against was within a very few feet, 
in fact directly below the vessel, so it could be easily seen from the 
deck below. They must therefore be handy ships, peculiarly so, 
and in that respect very much more so than a merchant vessel. 

These ships are to the dangers of nature the policemen of the sea. 
They must go into the places of danger in order that other vessels 
may be safe. They are therefore, as I say, distinctive in structure 
and distinctive in equipment. It is quite impossible to modify 
another type of vessel to do this work. 

The same thing is true of the light vessel. Alone among all ships 
she must lie at anchor in very heavy weather and must be able to 
survive the peculiarly dangerous and onerous task of lying' at anchor 
in the open sea in the severest storms. For that work she has to be 
especially constructed, both as to design and as to strength, and is as 
distinctive from the lighthouse tender as she is from every other 
vessel that is known. 

So that here are two peculiar tools, each for its own use highly 
specialized, each the result of the experience of a hundred years, not 
only of this nation but of all other nations. These vessels, fuf ther- 
more, are not only the constant safeguards of our coast in peace but 
they are constantly trained for service in war, and one of the reasons 
We are here to-day is because of the extremely severe service this 
fleet has undergone throughout the last war. 

These vessels are equipped for mine laying, and when the war 
broke out were immediately turned over, first, to the Army and then 
to the Navy, with that and other purposes in view. They constitute 
a group of vessels ready at an hour's notice, practically, for that work 
in time of any emergency, and their crews in times of peace undergo 
training for that purpose and their equipment is always ready and 
waiting for that purpose. 

Mr. Merritt. How many vessels were there of that sort ? 

Secretary Redfield. We turned over 50. I always took a certain 

Eride in the fact that they were practically turnea over overnight 
ecause this fleet is always ready. I think it would be a source of 
pride to the commissioner as it would be to me to have any test made 
of the readiness of this service. I am speaking from personal ex- 
perience with them on both oceans and on the Great Lakes. They 
are a wonderful type of men who man these ships, seamen of the 
finest type, and they went into the naval service immediately and 
promptly, and we have received from that service, from the officers 
of the Navy, the highest praise for the work that was done. 

But not only are they valuable for mine laying; they are of especial 
value in connection with the nets and other apparatus of that char- 
acter used for protection against submarines; and, as a matter of 
fact, were not only used for laying those but for removing them at 
the close of the war, and when our harbors were opened after the 
war's close, our vessels were kept in the Navy somewhat longer than 
otherwise because of their great value in removing the harbor ob- 
structions to prevent the attack of submarines. 

Mr. Dewalt. Has there been any depletion in the number of these 
vessels during the war ? 
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Secretary Redfield. Yes, sir; I am sorry to say there has been. 

Mr. Dewalt. What is that depletion, if you know? 

Secretary Redpield. Since January, 1918, the Diamond Shoal 
light vessel was sunk by a German submarine on her station; the 
Cornfield Point light vessel was run into by a barge and sunk on her 
station; the Cross Rip light vessel has been destroyed by the ice; 
the Thirty-five Foot Channel light vessel has been destroyed by fire 
at a contractor's dock; and the Bush Bluff light vessel and the tender 
Gardenia have been condemned as worn out and not worth repair. 

In addition to that, there are a number of these vessels, four, if I 
remember correctly, which are sidewheel steamers, built at least 36 
years ago, and some of them more than that, and of a character 
that no private concern would longer continue to use. They have 
outlasted their design and have qutworn their usefulness. Seven- 
teen of the tenders that remain are more than 25 years old, and 
20 of them are more than 30 years old. Some of the light vessels 
are over 50 years old, and one is 70 years old. And I am bound to say 
for that one, if it is the Martins Industry vessel, that she is sub- 
stantially as staunch now as she was when she was built, although 
wholly out of date, and I doubt if any member of this powerful com- 
mittee is strong enough to drive a spike into her timbers. Her 
timbers are of hve oak and have become as hard as bone, but she. is 
wholly but of date, of course. 

Mr. Dewalt. How many additional vessels does the department 
contemplate obtaining with this appropriation of $5,000,000 '4 

Secretary Redpield. The commissioner will file a list of them. 

Mr. Putnam. The document which has been handed to each 
member of the committee contains that on the fourth page. That 
shows the particulars as to each additional vessel that it is proposed 
to build* with this appropriation. Provision is made for 17 vessels — 
13 light vessels and 4 tenders. 

Mr. Dewalt. That answers the question. 

Secretary Redfield. There is^one point which I wish especially to 
emphasize, and that is that in order to maintain a fleet of 54 tenders 
ana 63 light vessels, an average of two tenders and two light vessels 
must be built each year, and this has been the constant recom- 
mendation of the department. In the 9 years since 1910, how- 
ever, but 11 tenders and 7 light vessels have been built, a total of 16, 
or only one-half the number of replacements necessary to maintain 
the service on a uniform basis without allowing for any increase. 
But on the other hand, not only have we had this serious naval work 
to do, the vessels being throughout the war wholly under the control 
of the Navy Department, but since 1910 the number of aids to navi- 
gation which the service maintains has increased from 11,660 to over 
16,000, a total of 4,415, or 38 per cent, and three new districts, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii have been added; and, furthermore, 
the number of gas buoys which the tenders must maintain has 
increased from 225 to 600, and the number of automatic shore lights 
from 117 to about 600. So that with a depleted fleet which has been 
replaced at but half the former rate, we are called upon to do 38 per 
cent more work than before. 

In addition to that I need hardly to remind this committee of the 
great increase in our own fleet, which brings upon us a correspond- 
ingly, heavier responsibility. I think it is hardly necessary for me to 
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add anything to that except this word, from six and a half years' 
experience with these vessels and these men, the force of seamen 
which this service maintains is all but unique. These men know our 
shores as nobody else knows them. They live in intimate, daily 
contact with all the dangers of our coasts. They should have the 
finest and safest types of vessels for the work. I am sure it would be 
your desire that the equipment should be fully up to the merits of the 
service and the quality of the men that command them. These ships 
are as valuable for war as for peace, and invaluable alike in both. 
Thev are most efficiently and economically handled. We should be 
glad to place before you the record of costs of these vessels; for we 
know accurately the cost of every mile run of e^ery ship on all our 
coasts. Speaking as an accountant myself for many years, I have 
never seen a more accurate and thorough system of cost accounting 
than is maintained on the operation of these vessels. 

Mr. Watson. A moment ago you spoke of the perils of the light- 
house ship. Can you recall the number of ships that were wrecked 
in the service during the past six and a half years ? 

Mr. Putnam. I think there has been none actually wrecked except 
the one lost in the ice about a year and a half ago. A lightship was 
sunk on Lake Erie six years ago, but was afterwards raised. 

Mr. Watson. That is evidence of good seamanship. If you have 
such perilous service to perform as you have stated, and but one ship 
wrecked in six arid a half years, I think this is a great tribute to your 
able sailors. 

Secretary Redfield. I am glad you touched upon that point. 

Mr. Watson. I would also like to ask how many seamen have lost 
their lives in active service during the last six and a half years. 

Mr. Putnam. There were six men lost on the lightship in Lake 
Erie six years ago. There were six men on the Cross Rip lightship, 
which was lost in the ice the winter before last. The ship and men 
disappeared, and we never found them. Three men on the Cape 
Lookout lightship. In addition to the foregoing seven seamen have 
lost their lives in various accidents while on duty for the lighthouse 
Service during this period. 

Secretary Kedfield. In the first two cases the vessel was lost with 
all on board. 

Mr. Watson. These were stationary lighthouse ships ? 

Secretary Redfield. Yes. In one case overwhelmed by a storm 
on Lake Erie and found a couple of miles away from her station in 
60 feet of water, and in the other case carried off to sea by the ice 
and never heard from. 

Mr. Dewalt. When did you get your last appropriation for any 
such purpose ? 

Mr. Putnam. The last appropriation for building new vessels was 
a little over two years ago. 

Secretary Redfield. There is one pending in the deficiency bill 
to-day, but not applying to this specific purpose. 

Mr. Dewalt. What was the amount of the appropriation two 
years ago ? 

Mr. Putnam. No appropriations for lighthouse vessels have been 
made since the act 01 June 12, 1917. Of the appropriations made 
at that time that of $150,000 for a tender for the third district has 
been impracticable to use, as the lowest bid received for the vessel 
was $333,800, or more than double the appropriation. 
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Mr. Eewalt. What unexpended balance have you ? 

Mr. Putnam. We have that appropriation and several others 
"which we have not been able to use on account of the increase in the 
cost of ship building and the fact that these appropriations were for 
individual vessels that were limited in amount, and, in general, the 
present costs are more than double the amount of these balances. 

Mr. Tew alt. You still ha\e that unexpended balance, then. 
How much is that ? 

Mr. Putnam. We have an unexpended balance for a tender for the 
third district of slightly less than $lf 0,000 and for a light vessel for 
Cape Charles of approximately $130,000 and a few other minor 
amounts. Those are the only two of any size. 

Mr. Pewalt. Then your unexpended balance would be in the 
neighborhood of $300,000, I should say? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; slightly over $300,000. «. 

Mr. Dew alt. And in addition to that you are asking $5,000,000 ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. These amounts we think we can use for 
small working vessels or for vessels for protected waters, not covered 
by the list in this document here. 

Mr. Dewalt. Let me ask the Secretary another question. As to 
this unexpended balance, would that be appropriated to the specific 
objects mentioned in the appropriation or would that amount be car- 
ried into your balance ? 

Secretary Redfield. We should be very glad it it could be made a 
part of the general sum making it much more flexible for us to use. 

Mr. Dewalt. That is the question in my mind, as to whether it 
could be used in that way or whether it could be turned over to your 
general fund. - • 

Mr. Putnam. It can not be used in that way as it stands now, 
because the amounts are appropriated for specific vessels. 

Secretary Redfield. I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man at your right brought up the matter of the record of these 
wrecks. I would like just to press it one moment further. The 
absence of wrecks is illuminating as expressing the character of the 
vessels and the character of the men who operate them. Buoys are 
put in dangerous places. 

Mr. Dewalt. May I interrupt again? Judge Sanders just asked 
a question of me. This $5,000,000 is in addition to the other amount 
which you have specified in the other portions of the bill ? 

Secretary Redfield. Yes. 

Buoys are placed in dangerous places, and when upon a rocky shore 
immediately upon the danger, frequently, or close adjoining. These 
vessels must place them there, and furthermore, and quite as im- 
portant, they must replace them when they go adrift, and there is 
no time to wait, and when word comes that such and such buoy has 
gone, it is not possible for us to consider whether it is rough or not. 
The tender must go and be able to go to that place of danger and 
there do her work. I wish time permitted, Mr. Chairman, for me to 
tell this committee some of the stories of personnal heroism that 
these officers and crews perform. I have in mind a single case 
where for 54 hours without sleep or rest they went outside of their 
duty to salvage a vessel in danger, for which they got nothing but a 
letter of commendation from the Secretary or the President. It is a 
heroic service. When we are resting this coming winter, sir, in our 
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homes here, with the wind howling outside, many of them are in 
danger, and they endure it with a courage, with a heroism, almost 
with an unconsciousness, which is worthy of the highest praise ; and 
they do it when there is nobody by to applaud ; frequently, when 
they must be lonely in the midst of danger, and I have yet to hear 
of a case of failure of courage or of heart in this work. 

May I pass to a second matter to which your attention will be 
asked ? 

Mr. Sweet. Mr. Secretary, right in this connection, I believe it 
•would be well for the statement appearing on pages 11 and 12, 
relative to the vessels for which the appropriation of $5,000,000 is 
asked, to be made a part of your statement. 

Secretary Redfield. I will be glad to file with the committee a 
copy of the entire statement entitled, " Vessels for the United States 
Lighthpuse Service," and so forth. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

[Appendix A, annual report, Secretary of Commerce, 1919.] 

ves8el8 for the united states lighthouse service — urgent necessity for 
Replacement of Vessels Worn Out and Destroyed: 

service performed by lighthouse vessels. 

In the operation of this, the most extensive lighthouse service in the world, cover- 
ing 47,300 miles of general coast line and rivers, there are at present employed 117 
vessels, of which 54 are tenders and 63 are light vessels. The tenders are both Bupply 
ships and buoy tenders, carrying supplies and personnel to lighthouses and lightships, 
placing and caring for buoys, and doing construction, repair, and inspection work. 
They are the essential arteries of the service, and keep up the most continuous and 
extensive patrol of the coasts of the United States. If anything is amiss with light- 
ship, lighthouse, or buoy, they are promptly dispatched in aid and very frequently 
give succor to other vessels or persons or property in danger. The light vessels are 
the floating lighthouses, located in. the most important positions for safeguarding 
shipping, and many of them on very exposed and hazardous stations off the coasts of 
the country. Equipped with distinctive lights, powerful fog signals, submarine bells, 
and radio communication, and guarding the dangerous points of the coast and the 
approaches to the great harbors, they are much the most indispensable of the aids to 
navigation. 

No vessels are exposed to more severe usage than the vessels of the Lighthouse 
Service. The tenders are continuously on the go, handling buoys of great weight in 
proportion to the size of the vessel, as well as large quantities of coal and other sup- 
plies, and in working buoys must navigate close to the edges of reefs and shoals, m 
waters which other vessels shun. The light vessels must remain at anchor in exposed 
positions off the coast during the most severe gales and hurricanes. The handling 
of buoys and supplies must often be done in a seaway under difficult or dangerous 
conditions. 

RELATION TO OTHER GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES. 

The United States is making a very large investment in shipping. The total 
amount authorized or appropriated by Congress for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to October 15, 1918, was $3,671,000,000, covering the purchase and construction of 
over 3,100 vessels, or more than double the total number of seagoing merchant vessel 
of the United States at the beginning of the war. The expenditures of the Navy 
Department for the construction of new vessels for the one fiscal year 1918 were about 
$450,000,000. The expenditures for vessels for the Lighthouse Service should be 
considered as one of the relatively small items of insurance for this great investment 
of the Government in shipping, as well as for all the privately owned shipping of 
this country and the shipping of other countries which visits our shores. The United 
States expends about $40,000,000 a year on river and harbor improvements, and the 
maintenance of the aids to navigation is indispensable to make these improvements 
useful to vessels. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OP VESSELS AND NECESSITY FOR UPKEEP. 

The useful life of a lighthouse tender is about 25 years and of a light vessel about 30 
years under normal conditions. The average age of the vessels of the Lighthouse 
Service is at present for tenders 22 years ana for light vessels 28 years, and for each 
class this average has increased by 3 years since 1914, owing to lack of replacement of 
vessels. Of the 1 ight vessels now in use 20 are more than 30 years old and of the tenders 
17 are more than 25 years old. Some of the light vessels are over 50 years old. 

To maintain 54 tenders and 63 light vessels, with a useful life as above stated, it is 
evident that, on an average, 2 tenders and 2 light vessels must be built each year, and 
the recommendations and estimates submitted have yearly emphasized this fact. In 
the 9 years since 1910, however, but 11 tenders and 7 light vessels have been built, a 
total of 16, or only one-half the number of replacements necessary to maintain the 
service on its former basis without allowing for any increase. However, since 1910 the 
number of aids to navigation maintained by this service has increased from 11,660 to 
16,076, a total increase of 4,416, or 38 per cent, and a new district, Alaska, has been 
added; also the number of gas buoys maintained has increased from 225 to about 600, 
and the number of automatic gas shore lights has increased from 117 to about 600. 
All of these increases, and particularly the gas buoys and automatic shore lights, have 
added greatly to the work of the tenders, so that notwithstanding important economies 
in tender service that were effected at the reorganization in 1910, the present number 
of tenders, even if they were efficient modern vessels, has become inadequate to 
maintain the service as required in the interest of navigation. Many of the present 
tenders are, moreover, not capable of giving the efficient work required, because of 
their type (4 of them are side-wheel vessels ouilt 36 or more years ago) and their not 
being designed to handle the heavy gas buoyB which have been developed since they 
were built, their age (some of them are not sufficiently seaworthy to be sent on outside 
work), and the loss of time due to necessity for frequent repairs. Many of the present 
lightships are not suitable to be placed on exposed stations. The cost of repairs and 
overhaul becomes so heavy that it is not economical to keep in commission vessels 
after they have reached a reasonable limit of usefulness. The effect of continuing the 
use of these old vessels is often a greatly diminished output of wg* fc wfohthe same or 
greater cost of operation and upkeep. Of more importanc«M&$^t£e >N ^a^Btion of 
efficient and economical operation, however, is that of saferfwjdmg life. Bclth light- 
house tenders and lightships are engaged on hazardous dutjT, and their officers and 
crews should not be required to serve on vessels which have passed * reasonable limit 
of usefulness, nor can the Lighthouse Service properly perform its part in the safe- 
guarding of life and property on the navigable waters of this country without necessary 
vessel equipment. 

RECENT CONDITIONS AFFECTING VESSELS. 

The deficiency of vessels in the Lighthouse Service has been much accentuated 
by an unusual number of casualties in the last year and a half. Since January, 1918, 
Diamond Shoal Light Vessel has been sunk on station by a German submarine; 
Cornfield Point Light Vessel has been run into by a barge and sunk on station; Cross 
Hip Light Vessel has been destroyed by the ice; Thirty-five Foot Channel Light 
Vessel has been destroyed by fire at a contractor's dock; and Bush Bluff Light Vessel 
and the tender Gardenia have been condemned as worn out and not worth repair. 

All of the tend ere of the Lighthouse Service, excepting one, were by order of the 
President placed on duty with the Navy Department during the period of the war, 
and during this time from April, 1917, to July, 1919, have been performing various 
duties for that department in addition to doing their regular lighthouse work. Some 
of this naval duty, such as the handling of protection nets, has been strenuous work 
for these vessels. As a result of this, as well as the shortage of tenders and the diffi- 
culty of effecting repairs under war conditions, there has unavoidably been an 
unusual deterioration of vessels. Experience of the last two years has proven that 
the lighthouse vessels are of especial value in time of national emergency, which is 
an additional reason for the proper maintenance of these vessels. The tenders are 
the best available type of small vessel for handling moorings, nets, etc., and the 
light vessels are valuable signal stations at strategic points off the coast. 

jNo appropriations for lighthouse vessels have been made since the act of June 12, 
1917, or for more than two years. Of the appropriations made at that time that of 
$150,000 for a tender for the third district has been impracticable to use, as the lowest 
bid received for the vessel was $333,800, and, on readvertising, $357,250, not including 
equipping the vessel. The appropriation of June 12, 1917, of $150,000 intended 
for two small light vessels for the Great Lakes was barely sufficient to contract for 
one such vessel. War conditions in the shipbuilding industry render it impossible 
to use several appropriations or balances of appropriations, which are quite insuffi- 
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cient under present shipbuilding costs. Under the appropriation of June 12, 1917, 
of $130,000, tor a light vessel, recent bids were $297,000, $396,700, and $496,000 for 
the bare vessel, without outfit. 

Due to war conditions and insufficiency of appropriations, no new contracts for 
large lighthouse tenders have been made since September, 1915, and since June, 
1916, only one light vessel has been contracted for. 

Very thorough investigation has been made as to the possibility of obtaining vessels 
suitable for work of the Lighthouse Service from the Shipping Board or from vessels 
no longer needed by the Navy on account of the cessation of the war. It was found 
that the Shipping Board had no vessels in any way suitable. From the Navy two 
small vessels have been transferred which will be used for shoal-water tender work, 
but they will be of but limited usefulness. Lighthouse tenders and light vessels are 
both vessels of unusual requirements, and it is impracticable to meet the special needs 
of this work by adapting vessels built for other purposes. 

ESSENTIAL PROGRAM FOR MAINTENANCE OF VESSELS FOR LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

From careful estimates and examinations as to the condition and further service- 
ability of vessels of the Lighthouse Service, it is found that within the next five years 
18 light vessels and 10 tenders, as shown in the attached list, should be replaced with 
vessels of the tvpes indicated, and one light vessel should be built for new station. 
As it will require under favorable conditions from two to three years after appropria- 
tion is made before vessels are available for service, funds should be provided now 
for 17 of these vessels most urgently needed, in addition to 3 vessels for which esti- 
mates have been heretofore submitted, two to be built under the authorization of 
June 20, 1918, and one to replace Diamond Shoal Light Vessel. 

The vessels for which appropriation should be made now are the following, with 
estimated ca4: 

To replace Diamond Shoal Light Vessel: Estimated cost. 

Tight vessel to replace No. 71 , Diamond Shoal, fifth district, class 1 . . $450, 000 

To be built undflr Motorization of June 20, 1918: 

Tendfft^JS^Hfesamine, fifth district, class B 400, 000 

Tendef to.repTa^P|denia, third district, class B 400, 000 

''^vrJr * 800,000 

Additional vessels, authorization of which is now necessary: 

Light vessel for Barnegat, N.J. (new station), class 2 335, 000 

Light vessel to replace No. 51, Relief, third district, class 2 335, 000 

Tender to replace John Rodgers, third district, class B 400, 000 

Tender to replace Holly, fifth district, class B 400, 000 

Tender to replace Mistletoe, third district, class B 400, 000 

Light vessel to replace No. 43, Relief, eighth district, class 2 335, 000 

Light vessel to replace No. 20, Cross Rip, Mass. , second district, class 2. . 335, 000 
Light vessel to replace No. 3, Handkerchief, Mass., second district, 

class 2 335, 000 

Tender to replace Goldenrod, fourteenth district, river 100, 000 

Light vessel to replace No. 11, Scotland, N. J., third district, clas3 2. . 335, 000 
Light vessel to replace No. 44, Northeast End, N. J., third district, 

class 2 335, 000 

Light vessel to replace No. 68, Fire Island, N. Y., third district, class 2. 335, 000 

Light vessel to replace No. 69, Overfalls, Del., third district, class 2 335,000 
Light vessel to replaca No. 46, Tail of Horseshoe, Va., fifth district, 

class 2 335, 000 

Light vessel to replace No. 56, North Manitou, Mich., twelfth district, 

class 3 „ 160,000 

Light vessel to replace No. 57, Grays Reef, Mich., twelfth district, 

class 3 160,000 

Light vessel to replace No. 60, Eleven-Foot Shoal, Mich., twelfth dis- 
trict, class 3 160, 000 

Total 5, 130, 000 

On May 15, 1919, in a letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives in con- 
nection with legislation affecting the Lighthouse Service, this department requested 
that a provision be included authorizing the "Constructing or purchasing and equip- 
ping lighthouse tenders and light vessels for the Lighthouse Service, $5,000,000." 
This, with the estimates pending, would provide for the above immediate necessities. 
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The large number of new vessels required now is directly due to the conditions of 
recent years which have prevented replacement of vessels in this service at a proper 
rate. The situation is not unprecedented, however, for in the sundry civil act of 
March 4, 1907, appropriations were made for building or completing 21 light vessels 
and tenders, and an amount of $2, 180,000 was included for vessels. For 10 of these 
v < ?s8els there had also been previous appropriations. 

• The building of vessels for this service should not be deferred on account of present 
shipbuilding costs. The expense will undoubtedly be materially higher than the 
costs a few years back, but tnere is no likelihood of any early reduction in building 
costs. This replacement of vessels has already been so repeatedly deferred on account 
of war conditions that the fleet of this service is in a seriously depreciated condition, 
which can not safely be permitted to continue. The costs of these vessels, on a 
tonnage basis, will be higher than costs announced by the Shipping Board for building 
fabricated ships for these reasons: The lighthouse vessels are small and of a special 
type, will be built in small numbers, and must be unusually staunch for their size. 
Also, the Shipping Board per-ton price does not include investment and depreciation 
of plant, which, of course, every contractor must include in bidding on work. The 
Lighthouse Service can, however, undoubtedly obtain more favorable bids by con- 
structing, as is proposed, several vessels of one type at one time. The following are 
some comparisons as to the costs of vessels of small size and special types, somewhat 
comparable with the required vessels for the Lighthouse Service. In January, 1919, 
the Coast Guard contracted for building five cutters at $687,000 each. These vessels 
are of 1,200 tons construction weight, or will cost $572 per ton. The tender Cedar, 
completed in 1917, according to sworn statements of the contractors, cost $448 per 
ton construction weight to build; since 1917 there has been material increase in cost 
. of shipbuilding. The lowest bids, received within the past year, were $565 per Jxm 
for the tender Oak, and $539 per ton for a vessel for the Coast Survey. The recent 
contract price for steel barges for the upper Mississippi River was at $401 per ton; 
these barges are of much simpler construction than seagoing vessels. The above com- 
parisons are on the basis ot construction weight, actual weight of vessel without 
supplies or load. 

List of lighthouse vessels requiring replacement within the next five years {not allowiriy Jor 

any losses of vessels). 





Age. 


Remarks. 


Replace by — 


Necessary to build. 


Light vessels: 

No. 71, Diamond Shoal. 




Sunk by submarine. 

Sunk bv collision 

Worn out 


New ship 


Class I , light vessel 


No. 51, Relief 


do... 


Class 2, light vessel 


No. 55, Lansing Shoal. . 


28 

38 
52 
26 
26 

67 
66 
37 
22 
22 
32 

28 
28 
26 

18 

28 
55 
22 
44 

38 
40 
36 
38 
47 
31 
40 
27 
23 
47 


Light vessel No. 99 

(building). 
New ship 


No. 43, Relief 


do 


Do 


No. 20, Cross Rip 

No. 62, Bar Point 


do..*. 


do 


Do. 


do 


Canadians will provide 
Light vessel No. 103, 

(building). 
New ship 




No. 61, Huron 


do 




No. 3, Handkerchief 


do 


Do, 


No. 11, Scotland 

No. 44, Northeast End. . 
No. 68, Fire Island 


do 

do 


./.'/.do//.'./..'......... 


Do. 
Do 


do 


..^.do 


Do. 


No 69, Overfalls 


Less e \posed station 
Worn out 


do 


Do. 


No. 46, Tail of Horse- 


do 


Do. 


No. 56, Manitou 

No. 57, Grays Reef 

No 60, Eleven-foot 


do 


do 


Do. 


do 


do 


Do. 


do 


do 


Do. 


Shoal. 
No. 73, Pollock Rip 

Slue. 

No. 48, Cornfield 

No 34, Charleston 


Less exposed station 


do 


Do. 


Light vessel No. 73 

New ship 




do 

do 


Class 1, light vessel 


No. 70, San Francisco. . . 
No. 39, Brenton Reef . . . 
Tenders: 


do 


Do. 


do 

do 


Light vessel No. 69 

New tender 


Class B, tender. 






do 


Do. 


John Rodgers 


Worn out 


do 


Do. 


Hollv 


do 


do 


Do. 


Mistletoe 


do 


do 


" Do. 


Goldenrod . . i 


do 


do 


Class special. 
C lass IJ . tender.- 




do 


do 


Lilac . ......... .... 


do 


do 


Class A , tender. 




do 


do 


Class B , tender. 


Myrtle 


do 


do 


Do. 
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Additional vessels required for new station. 

Light vessel, Barnegat, N. J Class 2 

Ten ler for Alaska Class B 

General types of vessels proposed. 



Light vessels: 

Class 1 , most exposed stations 

Class 2, exposed stations 

Class 3, Great Lakes stations. 
Tenders: 

Class A , seagoing 

Class B, coastwise 

Class special, inland rivers 



Length. 



Feet. 
147 
135 
96 

190 
170 
150 



I 



Construction 
weight. 



Tons. 



615 
515 
240 

1,000 
620 
250 



Cost 
per ton. 



$650 
650 
650 

650 
650 
400 



Esti- 
mated 
cost. 



$-100,000 
335,000 
160,000 

650,000 
400,000 
100,000 



DEPOT FOR * SIXTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, ALASKA 

Secretary Redfield. There will be brought to your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, an estimate for continuing construction of the lighthouse 
depot for the sixteenth lighthouse district, amounting to $12,000, 
which is the station at Ketchikan, Alaska. The sundry civil act of 
July 1, 1918, appropriated $90,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of this depot. The wharf has been completed, and work is now 
progressing on the warehouse. This is to be a two-story, reinforced 
concrete "structure, the first story of which has been finished, but 
owing to the increase in the cost of labor and materials the appro- 

Eriation is practically exhausted. It is estimated that $12,000 will 
e required to complete the second story and roof, and it is urgently 
recommended that this amount be authorized to complete a' very 
essential building. 

This work arose from a visit of my own to Ketchikan where 1 
found the depot in a condition which was very bad. It was rented 
from a landlord who was on the point of very largely increasing the 
rent. It was wholly inadequate for the work. It was dangerous 
from fire. It was too small, and I strenuously objected to paying 
an increased rent for a wholly improper place when the Government 
had land of its own available close by capable of being made into a 
much more effective and efficient station. Immediately upon my 
seturn I brought these facts before the committee of the Senate, the 
rundry civil bill at that time being pending in the Senate, and thev 
promptly authorized the* $90,000 appropriation which was made, ft 
Will be useless withqut this $12,000, a condition which has arisen 
since that time from causes entirely beyond our control. 

SALARY OF SUPERINTENDENT OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

There is one other small matter I wish to call to your attention. 
As I say, the commissioner can speak with more authority, with his 
experts, upon the other details than I can, but there is a matter 
here which is particularly close to my judgment and my heart. I 
ask, as perhaps the last thing I shall ever have the privilege of ask- 
ing of this committee, that the item respecting the salary of the 
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superintendent of naval construction be favorably considered by 
your committee. If I were to go far and wide to find an officer 
more competent, more loval, more efficient, and more economical 
than the gentleman who fills this post, I should not know where to 
go for him. I know that he has resisted calls at a far larger salary 
than that now proposed, in order to remain loyal to this service. 
He designs, and under his supervision are constructed and maintained 
this entire fleet, and in any similar post with a hundred and odd 
vessels under his care any private concern would certainly pay him 
double, and I earnestly asK that that receive your very thoughtful 
consideration. 

I thank you verv much. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Secretary, may I ask his present salary ? 
Secretary Redfield. $3,000. 

Mr. Stiness. Mr. Secretary, is that the only salary that should be 
increased in this service ? 

Secretary Redfield. That is the only one proposed in this bill. 
Mr. Stiness. Is that the only one that ought to be increased ? 
Secretary Redfield. Oh, no, sir; but inasmuch as Congress has 
under its care to-day a commission which is considering the matter 
of salaries we have not felt it our right to offer in our estimates 
any increase in salaries at all, and so our estimates appear without 
them, further than to ask that whatever the commission may report 
to Congress in the way of a recommendation of increased salaries 
be made a portion of our estimates at that time; but I could not, 
in this particular case, refrain from the. opportunity to bring this 
particular matter earnestly to your attention. 

This has also been brought up before, as the commissioner reminds 
me. 

Mr. Watson. Is this man required to visit all the lighthouses ? 
Secretary Redfield. He has under his care the design of vessels, 
the supervision of construction, and the general supervision of altera- 
tions and repairs to all of the vessels of the service wherever they 
may be, and thev are all over the world — at Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
for instance. That requires him frequently to go to the places where 
vessels may be under repair or under construction ana to keep in 
touch with that work. I should not allow you to think, however, 
that his duty is that of the inspection of light stations, because that 
is covered by another force entirely. 

Mr. Merritt. How long has he been superintendent of the Light- 
house Service ? 

Secretary Redfield. Seventeen years, after a long experience as a 
constructor in private shipyards. 

Mr. Merritt. I take it that he is a trained engineer. 
Secretary Redfield. Entirely so ; and he aids in the design, with- 
out expense to the Government, of the vessels for the Coast Survey. 
That is also done in the same office. 

Mr. Merritt. As a matter of fact, the design of one vessel by a 
private concern would cost his salary ? 

Secretary Redfield. Yes, sir; and many times that for some ves- 
sels* and there are very few men in this country — and I think 1 
mignt properly say that there are no men in this country — of similar 
experience regarding the particular type of vessels that we desire. 

Mr. Merritt. I think he should get the $4,000 and a distinguished 
service medal. 
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Secretary Redfield. I think so. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana. Does he design the vessels in complete 
detail? 

Secretary Redfield. Yes; he turns over complete printed speci- 
fications with full drawings of the ship. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana. That is not done in the Navy, is it ? 

Secretary Redfield. I do not know how much detail they have, 
but we turn over complete printed specifications and full drawings 
to our contractors. He does that service also for a sister service — 
the Coast Survey. 

Mr. Merritt. Do you use steel vessels now ? 

Mr. Putnam. Some of the small vessels are of wood, but the large 
ones are of steel. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEORGE R. PUTNAM, COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. Putnam. Mr. Chairman r I first wish to say a few words about 
the bill in general. The bill, H. R. 6499, introduced by Mr. Esch 
on June 23, 1919, is mainly a repetition of the bill H. R. 15551, 
which was considered by this committee and on which a hearing was 
had. A favorable report on that bill was submitted to Congress on 
February 13, 1919, by Mr. Doremus. That report is No. 1065, of 
the last session. That report covers all the items in this bill with 
three'exceptions, which I will mention, and gives a full explanation 
of each of those items, with the detailed estimates and the reasons 
for all of them. The three new items in H. R. 6499 are as follows: 
The first one is on the first page of the bill for " Constructing or pur- 
chasing and equipping lighthouse tenders and light vessels for the 
Lighthouse Service, $5,000,000." The second new item is for the 
sixth lighthouse district, u Completing the lighthouse depot for the 
sixth lighthouse district at Charleston, S. C, $60,000," and the third 
is at the foot of the second page of the bill, under the seventh light- 
house district "Purchasing a site and constructing and equipping a 
lighthouse depot for the seventh lighthouse district, $250,000." Of 
the remaining items of the bills we ask that four be now.stricken out, 
and I will give the reasons for that. 

Mr. Sweet. Suppose you designate those four items. 

Mr. Putnam. The first is on page 2, line 9, "Restoring and improving 
Execution Rocks Light Station, $13,500." An appropriation for this 
purpose was made in the sundry civil bill of July 19, 1919. The next 
one is on page 2, line 15, "Constructing and equipping alight vessel 
for station on Diamond Shoal, N. C, or Tor general service, $450,000." 
This item is now pending in the deficiency bill, which was reported 
to the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. Sweet. You wisn to have that stricken out ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. Then we want to strike out the first item 
on page 3, " Rebuilding the Point Jiguero Light Station, Porto Rico, 
$30,000." That was provided for in the sundry civil bill of July 19, 
1919, and may be omitted here. The next one is in line 7, page 3, 
" Continuing improvement of light and fog-signal station at Manito- 
woc North Breakwater Light Station, Wis., $10,000." That was 
also provided for in the same sundry civil bill. 

Mr. Sweet. You wish to have that stricken out of this bill ? 
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Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. Then we wish in lieu of those four items 
to put in one additional item in the nature of an amendment to the 
bilL We would insert on page 3, after line 14, under the sixteenth 
lighthouse district, which covers Alaska, the following amend merit: 

4 'Continuing construction of the lighthouse depot for the sixteenth 
lighthouse district, $12,000." 

Mr. Sweet. That is the item the Secretary spoke of ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. That is $12,000. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. The effect of that is to increase the limit 
of cost which was fixed by previous action of Congress. 

Mr. Sweet. That is a part of the sixteenth lighthouse district ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. I would like now to ask the pleasure of the 
committee as to taking up the items in this bill. Does the committee 
desire to take up the items that have already been considered at the 
hearing last January and favorably reported in the report No. 1065 
which you have, or do you wish to take up only the three additional 
new items and this one I have just suggested, and which makes four 
altogether ? 

Mr. Sweet. That report was made by Mr. Doremus on H. R. 15551. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; and that bill is identical with this bill, ex- 
cept for these three additional items now in the bill and the one that 
we now offer. 

Mr. Dew alt. Why not let the gentleman confine himself to those 
four items, if we have a full report on the others ? I think each mem- 
ber of the committee has a copy of that report. 

Mr. Putnam. We have the data on those other items, if any ques- 
tions are brought up concerning them. All of them, except the four 
that we ask to be stricken out, are considered of urgent importance. 

Mr. Dew alt. If the chairman agrees to that suggestion, Mr. Put- 
nam might devote himself to those four new items, or the items that 
he wants to have incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. Merritt. The estimates of the expense which went into the 
old cost still hold good 1 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; but some of these items in the present bill 
are already increased over the original appropriation authorizations 
for the various works. 

Mr. Merritt. However, the amounts in this report by Mr. Doremus 
are the items carried in the Esch bill, are they not ? Are the items 
carried in the Esch bill, which are the same items covered by Mr. 
Doremus's report, increased in amount t 

Mr. Putnam. No, sir. There is one other change. 

Mr. Sweet. Do I understand that as to all the items, except those 
that have been stricken out here, they are identical with the items 
contained in the report made by Mr. Doremus ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. They are identical, and there are no other 
changes in the bill except one. There is one other change on pago 2, 
line 6, " Riprap to reinforce foundations and protect them from dam- 
age by sea and ice and make more accessible boat landings at certain 
light stations, $284,000." The sundry civil bill of July 19, 1919, 
appropriated $150,000 as a part of that amount, and I think it w Kiid 
be proper, therefore, to reduce that amount to the differeice, wh eh 
is $134,000. Inline 8, you should insert $134,000 instead of $284,000, 
in order to be consistent with the action already taken. 
145554—19 2 
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Mr. Sweet. There has already been appropriated under that item 
$150,000? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. Do I understand that the committee de- 
sires to take up the four new items, three of them being in the bill 
and one of them having just been submitted by me ? 

Mr. Sweet. You might proceed along that line, unless it develops 
in the course of the hearing that it is necessary to ask questions 
regarding the other items. 

VESSELS FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

Mr. Putnam. Secretary Redfield has made a very full statement 
in regard to the necessity for vessels for the Lighthouse Service, and 
has filed, to be made a part of the record, a statement which was 
prepared by the Lighthouse Service, giving full details as to the need 
of those vessels, a copy of which has been furnished each member of 
the committee. However, I would like to run over a few points in 
this same statement that he did not emphasize particulany. The 
vessels of the Lighthouse Service are used for two purposes: One 
purpose is to supply and care for the lighthouses, light vessels, and 
buoys, and this work is done by the lighthouse tenders. The light- 
house tender is a vessel equipped with powerful hoisting gear, and 
it is particularly designed for its special work, which is different from 
that of any other class of vessels. It is called on for very arduous 
service. The other type of vessel is the lightship, which is really a 
floating lighthouse and which is required to be anchored off the 
coast or the entrance to harbors to take the place of a lighthouse 
where it is impossible to build a lighthouse, or where it would be 
very expensive to build one. Both of those types of vessels are 
absolutely necessary to the operation of this service and to the pro- 
tection of the shipping of the country. The service has in all about 
117 vessels, of which 54 are of the first class, or tenders, and 65 are 
light vessels, or floating lighthouses. 

Mr. Stiness. Were those vessels taken over by the Navy Depart- 
ment during the war, or any of them ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; as the Secretary stated, 50 of our vessels 
were transferred to the Navy, and they did a great deal of work for 
the Navy. 

Mr. Stiness. Have they been transferred back to you ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; on the 1st of July, of this year, they were 
returned to the Lighthouse Service. During the period of their service 
in the Navy they continued to do lighthouse work, and one great need 
for the upkeep of this fleet right now is the fact that they were sub- 
jected to very hard service while in the Navy, and their deterioration 
was more rapid than it would have been under normal conditions. 
Our tenders did most of their work on protection nets, and did a good 
deal of work in connection with the submarine mines, etc. 

Mr. Stiness. Does the fact that they were taken over and did that 
work for the Navy in war times necessitate larger appropriations than 
otherwise would have been necessary to take care of them ? 

Mr. Putnam. I think that necessitates much more repairing and 
replacement now than would otherwise have been necessary to take 
care of them, because the vessels were subjected to much harder 
service than they would have been under normal conditions. They 
were subjected to very hard use during the two years. 
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A point which I think is of considerable importance to be considered 
in connection with keeping the vessels of the Lighthouse Service in 
good condition is the large investment that the United States has 
made in shipping at the present time. The total amount authorized 
or appropriated by Congress for the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
October 15, 1918, was $3,671,000,000, and during the year 1918 the 
total expenditures of the Navy Department for the construction of 
new vessels were about $450,000,000. The Lighthouse Service with 
its vessels should be considered as an item of insurance for this large 
investment by the Government in ships. Although this appears to be 
a considerable sum for lighthouse vessels, yet, when you consider the 
large investment that has been made in ships, you will see that it is a 
very small percentage. The United States also expends about 
$40,000,000 a year on river and harbor improvements, and the main- 
tenance of the aids to navigation is indispensable to make those im- 
provements useful to vessels. In order that they may be safely used, 
the ship channels must be marked by light vessels or buoys, and it 
requires the work of this service to protect the shipping of the country 
and to utilize the improvements 'made on rivers and harbors. The 
Secretary spoke of the useful life of our vessels, which averages about 
30 years. With a fleet of 117 vessels it is evident that about 4 vessels 
a year should be built, but the actual number built in the last nine 
years has been only about half that number per year. Therefore we 
are getting far behind in the upkeep of the fleet. The small appro- 
priations for building have been due to a number of causes. The 
Lighthouse Service has constantly submitted estimates to Congress, 
but Congress has been somewhat reluctant to furnish the necessary 
funds, and then during the last three or four years it has been very 
difficult to get ships built. As stated before, we have not been able 
to use the last appropriations we got two years ago on account of 
being limited to an amount for which we can not at the present time 
obtain vessels. 

Mr. Merritt. Are the building conditions such now that you could 
get early delivery of vessels on contracts if the appropriations were 
made? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; I think we could make contracts for those 
vessels, but, of course, they will cost more than they would have cost 
several years ago. However, I do not think there is much likelihood 
of the cost going down in the next few years. I do not think that this 
building program can be longer delayed with proper regard for the 
safety of the shipping of the country. It is probable that within the 
next year the present program of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
will be largely completed, or will begin to be completed, and many 
shipyards will be looking for other work, and possibly before we can 
contract for all these ships it may be a very favorable time to go along 
with shipbuilding. .. # 

Mr. Merritt. Will you be able to make firm contracts under your 
specifications within the appropriations ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; we believe from recent figures we have 
obtained from shipyards that we can do this work within the estimates 
for this appropriation. 
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LIGHTHOUSE DEPOT AT HONOLULU, HAWAn. 

Mr. Dewalt. On page 3 of the bill, under the Nineteenth Light- 
house District, you have an item for " Constructing and equipping a 
lighthouse depot at Honolulu, Hawaii, $120,000 in lieu of $90,000 
authorized in act of August 28, 1916." Has that cost $30,000 more ? 

Mr. Putnam. This bill is not making any appropriation, but it is a 
bill authorizing the expenditure of a certain amount, and this is 
increasing the limit of cost from $90,000 to $120,000. The actual 
increase in cost here will be $30,000, as stated. The limit of cost as 
this reads will be increased to $120,000, and that amount includes the 
$90,000. 

Mr. Dewalt., The $90,000 has not yet been actually appropriated '( 

Mr. Putnam. No, sir; there has been no appropriation made under 
the previous authorization. . 

Mr. Dewalt. It is simply an authorization ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. Notwithstanding the fact that it was authorized in tho 
act of August 28, 1916, the appropriation has not been made? 

Mr. Putnam. The appropriation has not been made. The Appro- 
priations Committee in the last two years has not included all of tho 
items authorized by law, that being due, 1 think, to war conditions. 

Mr. Dewalt. In other words, as I understand it, there has been an 
authorization but no appropriation. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. And now you ask for an authorization of $120,000 
instead of an authorization^ $90,000 ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. This is simply an amendment to the au- 
thorization. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION, DELAWARE BAY. 

Mr. Watson. You have an item for improving aids at the entrance 
to Delaware Bay. That is the entrance to Delaware River? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. You alluded to the many millions of dollars appro- 
priated for river and harbor improvements. The last bill maae an 
appropriation or authorization for a survey of the upper Delaware 
with a view to deepening and widening the channel, as I live along 
the upper Delaware, on the Pennsylvania side, I am interested in the 
subject of getting boats safely into the Delaware River. I noticed 
in tne statement there has been great improvements in the Delaware 
Bay. Can you give me an idea of the improvements contemplated ? 

Mr. Putnam, liy the authorization carried in this bill ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Putnam. Jhis is to improve the aids to navigation at the 
entrance to the bay.- 

Mr. Watson. Efow many lighthouses on Delaware Bay, or this is 
simply for a lightship ? 

Mr. Putnam. There is a full description of this item and the details 
of the estimate on page 3 of the report made by Mr. Doremus, or 
report numbered 1065. 

Mr. Watson. Do you know how many lighthouses there are on 
Delaware Bay? 
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Mr. Putnam. There are 28 lighthouses and 6 gas buoys in Delaware 
Bay, and 78 lights in Delaware River above. We have a fine system 
of lights and ranges all the way from the entrance to the Bay to 
Philadelphia, and the river is also lighted from Philadelphia to 
Trenton. 

Mr. Watson. You say this is for improving the aids to navigation? 

Mr. Putnam. It is mainly for rebuilding one lighthouse, and that 
is largely due to the fact that the lighthouse at Cape Henlopen is 
being undermined by the sea, and will probably be lost within the 
next few years. 

Mr. Watson. The Doremus report covered the building of a light- 
house, did it not ? 

Mr. Putnam. I will read the statement, if you like. 

Mr. Watson. Will you explain how it is constructed? 

Mr. Putnam. It probably will be a reinforced concrete tower. 
This is to rebuild that lighthouse and to make it a more prominent 
light. 

Mr. Watson. To make it higher. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; so it can be seen at a greater distance, and 
so it can take the place of the Cape Henlopen Lighthouse which 
stands on top of a sand dune to the southward of the entrance. 

Mr. Watson. This lighthouse will be constructed higher — is that 
the idea ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; so as to make it more prominent. It will 
give a more powerful and prominent light at this point, and will take 
the place of the light which we fear we will lose at Cape Henlopen. 

Mr. Watson. Is it to be an electric light? 

Mr. Putnam. It will be an oil vapor light. Our principal lights 
now are oil vapor lights. They give a powerful light, burning under 
a mantle. I can show you the location better on this map (indicat- 
ing). 

Mr. Watson. This is not an island? 

Mr. Putnam. No, sir; this is the breakwater. 

Mr. Watson. Out in the sea? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. This lighthouse tower is 140 feet high? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. What will you do at Barnegat? I saw a statement 
to the effect that that was going to pieces. 

Mr. Putnam. There has been a great encroachment of the sea at 
Barnegat light, and we are doing riprap work there to preserve the 
lighthouse, but it may be impossible to preserve it permanently. 
These estimates for vessels include the building of a lightship to be 
placed off Barnegat, and it will be one of the most important aids to 
navigation on the Atlantic coast. That is one of the vessels included 
in this estimate of $5,000,000. It will be a much more valuable aid 
to navigation than the present light house at Barnegat, because you 
can not have an effective fog signal connected with the lighthouse, 
but on that lightship, which will be 6 or 7 miles off the coast we can, 
have a fog signal which will be a great advantage to shipping. 
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VESSELS FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

Mr. Merritt. Are all the light vessels equipped with their own 
power ? 

Mr. Putnam. No, sir; not all of them, but practically all of the new 
ones are being equipped with their own power. The one that was 
lost in the ice a year or two ago had no power. She was helpless, 
and the ice carried her out to sea. The Secretary spoke of the great 
increase since 1910 in the number of aids to navigation to be main- 
tained. That increase has been 38 per cent, but we have had very 
little increase in the number of vessels since that time. We have been 
compelled to take care of that increased work with the old fleet. 
The present number of tenders, even if they were efficient modern 
vessels, has become inadequate to maintain the service as required 
in the interest of navigation. There is one condition not mentioned 
in this report, but I think it is important to consider it, and that is 
that there has been considerable change in the working conditions 
on the vessels in the last few years. Seamen are now demanding, 
and very likely with propriety, more limited hours of work. In the 
old days an enthusiastic captain in the Lighthouse Service used to 
work his men any number of hours he felt like with no complaints 
made, but that can not be done any more, and it probably should 
not be done any more; but that change will make an important 
difference in the operation of the vessels. If they work on an eight- 
hour basis, we must have more vessels to do the work. 

Mr. Dewalt. Do they belong to the union ? 

Mr. Putnam. I do not know. Another unsatisfactory thing is 
that we have not been able since the war condition to have the 
efficiency in our crews that we used to have, especially among sailors 
and firemen. I think those conditions are improving. The officers 
are a remarkably efficient and loyal lot of men*. TEe Secretary spoke 
of the number of vessels lost. In the last year and a half six vessels 
of this service have been lost through casualties or condemnation. 
The question is sometimes asked, and it has been brought up by the 
Appropriations Committee, why we do not get these vessels from the 
Shipping Board or the Navy. We have gone into that very 
thoroughly, and the Shipping Board has informed us in writing, after 
a full conference, that they have no vessels suited for this kind of 
work. We have repeatedly taken up the question with the Navy 
Department as to what vessels they might turn over to us. As a 
matter of fact, the Navy turned over to us three small vessels, but 
they are only of very limited use to this service, and the fact that our 
vessels were called on to do this class of work in connection with 
nets, etc., for the Navy during the war shows that the Navy Depart- 
ment did not have vessels suitable for our class of work. The state- 
ment filed by the Secretary gives a full detailed statement of how 
this $5,000,000 would be applied for vessels, and also what is needed 
beyond this in the next five years. The 17 vessels estimated for here 
are only estimated to take care of the service for the coming three 

J ears, and bevond that it will be necessary to ask for further vessels, 
n the next nve years it is estimated that 28 vessels of this service 
will have to be replaced. While this is a large number of vessels and 
while it is a considerable amount that is asked for, it is due to the 
war conditions and to the delay in appropriations. 
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I want to call attention to a precedent for this situation and this 
proposed action. In the sundry civil act of March 4, 1907, appro- 
priation was made for 21 light vessels and tenders in the Lighthouse 
Service, jvhich is more than the number now asked for, and the 
amount provided in that bill for the building of those vessels was 
$2,180,000, which I think is about equivalent, considering the 
change in the cost of shipbuilding, to the amount named in this bill. 
For some of those vessels, in fact, there had also been previous 
appropriations made, and this amount of $2,180,000 was not the 
total cost, even at that time, of those vessels. 

Before leaving the vessels item, I would like to have the committee 
hear Mr. Gillette, the Superintendent of Naval Construction. I 
would like him to say a few words about the needs for the vessels, 
and t"hen I would like you to hear Capt. Trott, Superintendent of 
Lighthouses, whose duty is the general inspection of the vessels of 
the service. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. C. GILLETTE, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION, BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Gillette. Mr. Chairman, there is not very much to say except 
what the Secretary and the Commissioner have already said, except 
that I might bring out the fact that a survey and inspection of these 
vessels in question showed that a great number of them are deteriorat- 
ing very fast, due to their age as given in this list here. They are 
getting to such a point that they are beyond economical repair, and 
by reason of the little minor collisions we are having continually and 
by reason of the fact that they are stationed in the path of passing 
vessels and the amount of repairs that are coming in continually, 
that is adding to their deterioration. This applies to both the steel 
and the wooden ships. 

Another pcSnt is that there are about twelve of the vessels in this 
list that are nonpropelled, which in my estimation is not a proper 
thing to have in the Lighthouse Service. Of course, in the old days 
when traffic was not so great as it is now, there was not the same 
need for power. They were towed in and out. If the Cross Rip 
light vessel which was lost two years ago had had propelling power, 
she probably would have been able to have helped nerself out of the 
ice now, but as it was, she went to sea with the six men and was lost, 
probably cut down by the ice. 

The vessels are getting older every day, as I said before, and are 
getting to such a point that there is nothing to repair. In some cases 
we have gone down into the vessel and found that we could take the 
frames out in handfuls. We have several ships now that while they 
are not gone all over, yet they are fast getting in that condition. 
I am now speaking of the wooden vessels. They are getting to such 
a point that it is impracticable to keep them on exposed stations, 
and they have gradually been moved to less exposed stations and 
now their usefulness there is gone and they have got to be replaced 
by other vessels. 

The particular construction we have requires good, stanch vesse's 
to withstand the elements of ice, wind, and storm, and these vessels 
are anchored out in all kinds of weather when other vessels seek 
harbors of safety. 
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Mr. Sweet. How many vessels would you say should be discarded 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Gillette. There are about 20 light vessels and 9 tenders that 
ought to be discarded right now. They probably can stay afloat for 
a little while longer, but they are going so fast that it is not wise to 
keep them up, and we ought to start our program now in order to 
have vessels to replace them. 

Mr. Sweet. Are those mainly wooden vessels ? 

Mr. Gillette. Some of them are wood, some of them composite, 
and some iron and some steel. The iron vessels, of course, last 
longer than any of the others. Iron does not disintegrate in salt 
water as fast as wood and steel. The list that is given in the record 
here shows the ones that should be replaced in the order of their 
relative importance. Of course, the entire lot should be replaced 
now, and there are others coming along right after this that will 
have to be taken care of in the next five years, as the Commissioner 
said a few moments ago; and more especially, we would like to con- 
struct new vessels with self-propelling power to take care of themselves 
in bad weather, when necessary to do so. Sometimes they break 
adrift, and if they are self-propelling they can take care of them- 
selves, which they can not do without power. 

Mr. Watson. A question I intended to ask was whether all of 
these lighthouse ships are installed with power. 

Mr. Gillette. No, sir. 

Mr. Watson. None of them ? 

Mr. Gillette. Some of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. Then if they go adrift they have no means of taking 
care of themselves. 

Mr. Gillette. I am speaking of the older class of vessels. In the 
majority of cases they are not supplied with power. 

Mr. Watson. Those that have engines installed on them, do they 
keep the fires up continuously ? 

Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir; they are under banked fires* in order to 
blow the fog signal and take care of themselves. On very short 
notice they can raise steam and get away under their own power, and as 
a rule they are under banked fires all the time for the purpose of 
running the fog signals. 

Mr. Watson. How many lighthouse ships are not installed with 
engines ? 

Mr. Gillette. There are 29 of the older vessels that are non- 
propelled, and in this list we have asked for to be replaced during the 
next five years there are 12 that are nonpropelled. 

Mr. Watson. Do you recommend oil or coal ? 

Mr. Gillette. We have four vessels that are fitted with oil engines, 
internal combustion engines, but they are not entirely satisfactory. 
They do not always start when you want them to, but a reasonable 
degree of safety has been observed by having power of this kind, but 
we prefer steam. We have also oil burning vessels but they are 
tenders. I am speaking now of lightvessels. The question of 
heating the vessel, of course, is another important point, and if 
we have an internal combustion engine lor propulsion, we must 

Erovide some means, a steam boiler or somethmg of that kind, to 
eat the vessel and that is an added auxiliary which runs into 
more money. If we could have a central steam plant that could 
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be operated by an oil burning system generating steam for all 
purposes, I think it the ideal construction for a lightship or tender. 
We have proven that out with four vessels that we have fitted with 
steam boilers operating with oil fuel, and they are very satisfactory, 
so much, so that in the new designs for vessels which we have in prep- 
aration and those now ready for bids, arrangement has been made 
tor oil fuel. The auestion oi coal and ashes and so on which had to 
be taken care of ana the added auxiliaries on the vessels to take care of, 
together with the added personnel required, runs into more money 
with coal than it does with oil. It is much more economical, we 
believe to operate with oil than with coal. The sources of supply of 
coal are not always handy for our vessels. At some ports we can 
get it very readily and at others we have to go some distance to 
obtain it. 

Mr. Dewalt. You are the gentleman to whom this section 2 on 
page 3 of the bill has reference, are you not ? 
Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. I understand you have been in the service 17 years. 
Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. What is your present salary, if you care to state ? 
Mr. Gillette. $3,000. 

Mr. Dewalt. You are a practical constructing engineer. 
Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir; 1 have been in the business ever since I 
was 20 years of age. 

Mr. Dewalt. You had preliminary training before you entered 
this service. . • 

Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. Have you had any increase in salary during the 
time you have been in the department ? 

Mr. Gillette. Not while in charge of this work; no, sir. 
Mr. Dewalt. You have been working at $3,000 a year for 17 
years? 
Mr. Gillette. No, sir; for the past five years. 
Mr. Dewalt. Prior to that ? 

Mr. Gillette. I was appointed to this position five years ago. 
Prior to that I was connected with the Lighthouse Service for one 
year in charge of a district as an inspector, and prior to that as a 
superintendent of construction in charge of outside work in the 
construction of vessels. I had charge of that work in the shipyards. 
Mr. Dewalt. So you have devoted 17 of your best years to this 
service at a salary of $3,000 for the last five years, and at a less 
salary prior to that ? 
Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. Let me ask you another personal question and if 
you do not care to answer it, all right. Are there any perquisites 
connected with this position at all in the way of a percentage basis 
or anything of that kind ? 
Mr. Gillette. *No, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. You get a flat salary of $3,000 a year? 
Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dewalt. Are you a man of family ? 
Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir; I have a wife and three children. 
Mr. Sweet. If there are no other questions, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Gillette. 
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Mr. Putnam. Capt. Trott, .whose business it is to go to every 
one of our Vessels every year on general inspection work, might say 
a few words about the general condition of our vessels. Capt- 
Trott also was formerly captain of the principal lighthouse tender 
for a number of years, so he knows the service from one end to the 
other. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. M. TBOTT, SUPERINTENDENT OP 
LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

Mr. Tbott. Mr. Chairman, this case has been covered by Mr- 
Redfield and Mr. Putnam in regard to these vessels. You gentle- 
men know that these vessels are from 20 to 70 years old, and you 
put these vessels outside at sea with a crew of 14 men aboard 
them and they do not have much chance of their lives, and that 
is why they want the new ships. My duty is the making of an in- 
spection of each vessel all over the United States once a year, and 
some of them are poor. This vessel that went to sea and drowned 
those men was 66 years old. What chance has a man got on a vessel 
66 years old in the ice; all for the lack of funds. 

As to the tenders, the sidewheelers are out of date and a disgrace 
to the service. We want up-to-date equipment. Some of the buoys 
that the Secretary told you about handling weigh 20 tons instead 
of 12. That is about all I can say. I have been in the service 22 
years, from a mate to a master, and to my present position. 

Mr. Merritt. What is the size of the vessels they use for tenders I 

Mr. Trott. The larger vessels average 600 to 800 tons. 

Mr. Merritt. About how long are they ? 

Mr. Trott. 175 to 190 feet with a 30-foot beam. 

Mr. Merritt. How much draft do they have ? 

Mr. Trott. 14 feet, the big ones. 

Mr. Putnam. Those are the largest tenders. 

Mr. Trott. Yes. 

Mr. Coady. You do not have the sidewheelers for outside work r 
do you ? 

Mr. Trott. They do any work that is detailed to them. They 
don't stop to think about the class of the vessel. 

Mr. Watson. How many men are on the lightship ? 

Mr. Trott. 14, sir. 

Mr. Watson. How long do they remain on the lightship ? 

Mr. Trott. 20 days. 

Mr. Watson. How long are they allowed to remain on land? 

Mr. Trott. 10 days. They get 120 days a year. 

Mr. Watson. They are not permitted to take their families on the 
lightships ? 

Mr. trott. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Watson. What amusement do they have ? 

Mr. Trott. None, except cleaning up the ship 'and scaling iron 
rust. 

Mr. Watson. Is that enough to keep them busy ? 

Mr. Trott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. Do you supply them with books, and are they 
contented ? 

Mr. Trott. Yes, sir. They get books and reading matter. 
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Mr. Dewalt. I would like to ask the commissioner what became 
of the $2,000,000 bill that you spoke of a few moments ago for the 
construction of these ships ? 

Mr. Putnam. That was a bill that was passed appropriating funds. 
That was not an authorizing bill. The appropriations were made and 
those vessels were built.. That was 12 years ago and many of the 
vessels we are now using are the vessels built out of that appropria- 
tion made 12 years ago. 

Mr. Dewalt. That appropriation was expended for these vessels ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; and they are now in the service. 

I think this completes what we will submit in regard to the appro- 
priation for vessels. 

LIGHTIIOUSE DEPOT AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Mr. Sweet. The next new proposition is in regard to the sixth 
lighthouse district, Charleston, S. C, $60,000. We will hear you 
on that. 

Mr. Putnam. This is to complete the lighthouse depot for the 
sixth lighthouse district at Charleston, S. C, $60,000. 

Mr. Dewalt. This is not included in the Charleston appropria- 
tion for Cooper River, is it? 

Mr. Putnam. No y sir; this is not in the river and harbor appro- 
priation. 

The act of October 22, 1913 appropriated $125,00a toward the 
purchase of a site and construction of a wharf and buildings and 
equipment, so far as funds might permit for a depot for the sixth 
district. This entire appropriation has been expended, But all the 
necessary facilities have not been provided. The site itself cost 
$60,000 and the wharf $46,418. Further requirements to complete 
the depot include dwellings for keeper and assistant keeper, who are 
required to live on the reservation, additional filling, water and sewer 
systems, walks, roads, oil house, additional equipment, etc. A 
considerable portion of the grounds is now below or only slightly 
above high tide and should be filled to make it available for use. 
The whan is overcrowded with spar buoys and buoys brought in for 
repairs. It is necessary for a portion of the ground adjacent to the 
wharf to be surfaced with concrete to provide a suitable storage space 
for these buoj;s. Without the completion of this project the district 
organization is inadequately equipped to efficiently perform its 
duties. 

In our statement filed in the annual report the details of the 
proposed use of the $60,000 are given, which 1 would like permission 
to put in the record, if I may, with this statement. 

Mr. Sweet. That may be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Two keepers' dwellings, brick or tile, at 30 cents per cubic foot (20,000 cubic 

feet each) $12,000 

Oil house: 

Concrete pile foundations, at $125 each (8 piles) 1, 000 

Concrete platform at side, at $3 per square yard (624 square yards) 1, 872 

Oil house proper (reinforced concrete), at 46 cents per cubic foot (10, 500 
cubic feet) 4, 928 
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Concreted area for storage of buoys and chain, at 35 cents per square foot 

(16,000 square feet) $5, 600 

Hard-surfaced roads, at $3.50 per square yard (1, 600 square yards) 5, 600 

Cement walks, at 35 cents per square foot (6,000 square feet) 2, 100 

Filling and grading, at $2 per cubic yard (4,000 cubic yards) 8, 000 

Water pipe, installed, at $1 per foot (400 feet) 400 

Sewer pipe and drains, installed, at $1.20 per foot (1, 000 feet) 1, 200 

Brick and iron fence on pile foundation, extension of, 40 feet, at $20 per foot. 800 

One 20-ton traveling crane 5, 000 

One 20-ton platform scale in place 1, 500 

Fire protection — automatic sprinkler system for storehouse, at $1.50 per linear 

foot (2, 000 linear feet) 3, 000 

Additional equipment for machine shop, blacksmith shop, and carpenter 

shop 2, 000 

Contingent 5, 000 

60,000 

Mr. PIjtnam. The depot at Charleston is the principal supply sta- 
tion and headquarters for the vessels of the sixth lighthouse district, 
which includes the South Atlantic Coast of the United States, the 
coast south of Cape Lookout down to and including a large share of 
the east coast of Florida. This new depot is on the water front of 
the city of Charleston, a very desirable location, and we have now a 
very efficient depot established there under this appropriation, of 
1913, but the amount was insufficient to completely equip the depot. 
Two old dwellings on the site have been used temporarily for quarters 
for the depot keeper and his assistant, but they are in such condition 
that it is no longer economical to repair them, and the authorization 
asked for here is very necessary to put that depot in proper shape 
for carrying on the important work which it must do. 

Mr. Watson. 1 would like to ask whether all the lightships are 
equipped with wireless. 

Mr. Putnam. Most of % the outside lightships now have means of 
radio communication aboard them. This has been put on our light- 
ships by the Navy Department, and the Navy Department main- 
tains radio operators on some of the lightships. At the present time, 
on account of the shortage of men, they have not operators on all 
the ships equipped with wireless. All our principal tenders are now 
equipped with radio also, which greatly facilitates their work. We 
have extended that work under an appropriation made for this 
service by Congress a few years ago. 

Mr. Watson. Then you send the news of the day to the light- 
ships. 

Mr. Putnam. The news is sent broadcast. 

Mr. Watson. And in this way they are advised of the current 
events. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes; and I think, in general, they do. The news is 
broadcasted at the Navy Department at fixed hours each day eHixd 
any radio operator can take up the news and give it to the crew and 
our vessels which I have visited do that. 

Mr. Watson. That helps the men to overcome the monotony of 
life on board the ships ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. The next new item is in regard to the Seventh Light- 
house District. 
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Vessels for the Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. Dew alt. Before you take that up I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. Where are your principal points of construction on the Atlan- 
tic coast? 

Mr. Putnam. For vessels? 

Mr. Dew alt. Yes. 

Mr. Putnam. The lighthouse vessels have been built at yards in 
all parts of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and on the Great Lakes. 
We have built vessels I think at almost every important shipbuilding 
point and some of the small vessels have been built at minor ship- 
building plants. 

Mr. Dewalt. Are they built at the navy yards or in private ship- 
yards. 

Mr. Putnam. A good deal of the repair work is done at the navy 
yards, but the Navy has not built any new vessels for this service for 
many years, At one time, I think, some were built at navy vards, 
but that was years ago. On account of the large amount of work 
which the Navy has had for the naval service they have not sought 
the building of new vessels for this service in recent years. 

Mr. Dewalt. Then as I understand you this process of construc- 
tion is one which is not confined to any particular part of the United 
States, but is carried on all over the United States wherevfer there may 
be shipvards capable of doing the work ? 

Mr. Putnam. That is correct, 

Mr. Dewalt. And at the ones most convenient to the stations 
where the vessels are needed? 

Mr. Putnam. We have built ships at Jacksonville, Fla., in recent 
years, and near New York and on the coast of Maine and on the coast 
of California, and at Puget Sound and on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Dewalt. Where are those built that you use in the Hawaiian 
Islands and in Porto Rico? Were they built here in the States? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; they have been sent there from the States. 
The present tenders in the Hawaiian Islands and in Porto Rico were 
built on the Delaware River. 

Mr. Dewalt. Referring to the Lighthouse Service, have you any 
means of knowing how many of these lighthouses are in Al condition 
and how many of them are not in what you would call Al condition 
for service ? 

Mr. Putnam. The Lighthouse Service is conducted under a dis- 
trict organization. There are 19 lighthouse districts with a superin- 
tendent of lighthouses in charge of each district. A part of his duty 
is to visit every lighthouse and every vessel in his district one or more 
times a year and to make a report, and there is filed in his office a 
report 01 that inspection every time a station is visited, showing the 
general condition of upkeep and the repairs needed, and the condition 
of the personnel at the station, and so forth. In addition to that, 
Capt. Trott goes from our central office and visits all the districts 
every year. He inspects all the vessels, but he does not visit every 
lighthouse; it would not be practicable "for him to visit all of them, 
although he goes to some of them. In addition to that, myself and 
other officers of the service, the deputy commissioner, the naval con- 
structor, etc., go to the various districts and inspect the various 
depots and some of the stations. 
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Mr. Dewalt. How many of those lighthouses on the Atlantic 
coast and Pacific coast and in the insular possessions are in Al con- 
dition for public service for the safety of life and property ? 

Capt. Trott. Do you mean lighthouses? 

Mr. Dewalt. Yes. 

Capt. Trott. Two-thirds of them. 

Mr. Dewalt. Two-thirds are in Al condition and one-third are 
not? 

Capt. Trott. One-third of them want repair. They are badly in 
need of them. 

Mr. Dewalt. You can say that from your observations made 
recently ? 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. How about the lightships? What is their condition 
of repair ? 

Capt. Trott. One-half of our equipment is very good and the other 
half is poor. 

Mr. Dew alt/ Then, as a matter of fact, 50 per cent of it is good 
and 50 per cent of it is not good ? 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. How long has that condition remained ? 

Capt. Trott. From the present date. 

Mr. Dewalt. How far back? 

Capt. Trott. We took the vessels over in 1910. 

Mr. Dewalt. Do you mean ever since 1910? 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. We had a poor lot of vessels then. I 
knocked the framing out of the Boston lightship with a hammer. 

Mr. Dewalt. You took it over from whom ? 

Mr. Putnam. The Lighthouse Service used to be known as the 
Lighthouse Board. It was a board on which were representatives of 
the Army, the Navy, and civilians. It was a board organization un- 
til 1910. 

Mr. Dewalt. Do you wish the committee to understand that not- 
withstanding those reports you have made since 1910, showing that 
50 per cent of your lightships are, as you say, not good 

Capt. Trott [interposing]. We must have vessels to take their 
place right off. They were old vessels when we took them over, some 
of them from 20 to 50 or 70 years old. They were only taken over 
10 years ago. 

Mr. Dewalt. Do you wish the committee to understand that in 
spite of your reports showing that only 50 per cent of your light- 
vessels are good, and that the same statement with regard to 66§ of 
your lighthouses is true, no action has been taken by Congress in 
reference to the matter ? 

Capt. Trott. They have not done enough. The appropriations 
the last three years have been too small to do anything. 

Mr. Dewalt. You only got a $300,000 unexpended balance, and 
that is devoted to specific purposes ? 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. What I want to know is whether your protests or 
reports have been of any avail here ? 

Capt. Trott. In a way they have. 

Mr. Dewalt. Where does the trouble lie ? 
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Mr. Putnam. I think the trouble here is that this condition has 
T>een getting worse in the last few years on account of the delay some 
years ago in getting appropriations, and because of the increased 
cost of shipbuilding which has prevented us from going ahead. 
Then the war condition came on. I do not think Capt. Trott means 
that was the condition 10 years ago. 

Mr. Dewalt. He said since 1910. 

Mr. Putnam. There was no such condition as that nine years ago. 
Many of those vessels were old at that time, but they were not in 
the aeplorable condition that they are in now. When you add nine 
years to the life of an old vessel, you have a vessel that is not safe 
any more. It may have been usable at that time, and those vessels 
were usable at that time, in 1910, but they were comparatively old 
ships, and nine years added to the life of a very old ship makes a 
great deal of difference. It means that the fleet is now in bad con- 
dition. 

Mr. Dewalt. Let me ask you this question: When you speak of 
thirty-three and a third per cent of the lighthouses being in an 
inferior condition, putting it mijdly by using the word "inferior", 
where are those lighthouses located — on the Atlantic poast ? 

Capt. Trott. All over the United States — that is in regard to 
roofs, walks, verandas, and things like that. 

Mr. Dewalt. Are the lights all right ? 

Capt. Trott. The light itself is all right. It was the dwellings 
and the upkeep that I had reference to. 

Mr. Putnam. You must understand that the property of the 
Lighthouse Service is shattered in a very large number of places and 
reservations all over the coast of the United States. It is in the 
most exposed locations. The property is exposed to storms and to 
the sea more than any other ouildings you could think of. They 
should be built of very solid material. If they are built of wood or 
other light material, they deteriorate very rapidly. A good deal of 
the early construction in the Lighthouse Service was of wood, 
especially in some places like the Great Lakes, and the result is that 
there is a very heavy cost involved in repairing them. Where we 
are rebuilding, we are building of more permanent material as far 
as possible; but the difficulty in building operations is that a dollar 
does not go as far as it used to go, and that has been the cause of 
considerably greater deterioration in the last few years in light 
stations as well as in light vessels than was formerly the case. 

Mr. Dewalt. Does your observation lead you to believe that the 
deficiency in accommodations and in the general upkeep of these 
lighthouse stations and of the lighthouse tenders has lea to ineffi- 
ciency in the personel of the service, also ? 

Caj>t. Trott. No, sir, I cannot say that; but I would say that 
the Lighthouse Service should be the best thing going on account of 
the lives of people that are involved. That is especially true of the 
light ships. 

Mr. Dewalt. Is not his also true, that a man -does better work 
when he has better tools to work with and when he has a good shop 
to work in than he does without those good tools and without a good 
shop in which to work ? 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dewalt. That is what I am driving at. Therefore, it follows 
naturally that where you have good surroundings and good upkeep 
with respect to your stations and ships, you get better personal 
service? 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. That is a logical proposition, I think. 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. The millions of dollars that^are at risk in property^ 
and the thousands of lives that are at risk by reason of inefficient 
service undoubtedly constitute a crying necessity, do they not ? 

Capt. Trott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewalt. What means has this department taken to enforce 
its protest, other than merely filing reports ? 

Mr. Putnam. We have actually asked for the money. We have 
asked for considerable increases for operating expenses. The up- 
keep of stations is included in the appropriation entitled General 
Expenses, Lighthouse Service, and we have asked for increases of 
five or six hundred thousand dollars, but we have gotten a very 
small percentage of the increase asked for,- notwithstanding the very 
large increase m the cost of practically all the work we do. 

Mr. Dewalt. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, but I was trying to 
build up a theory of my own from this testimony. 

Mr. Stiness. Of course the conditions on these ships are known to 
the people in the service, are they not? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; very generally, I think. 

Mr. Stiness. And on account of the bad condition of these vessels, 
you have difficulty in getting people to man the vessels ? 

Mr. Putnam. We have had very great difficulty in the last three 
or four years in keeping our vessels fully manned. As to what part 
of that would be due to the condition of the vessels, it would be 
difficult to say. A part of it, and a considerable part of it, has been 
due to the question of pay. There have been great increases in 
the rates of pay of all grades of men on vessels, and our appropria- 
tions have not always permitted us to meet the outside scales of pay 
that have been established. 

Mr. Stiness. How much shortage of men have you at present ? 

Mr. Putnam. At present we have not a very considerable short- 
age of men, but we have not as capable or efficient men, particul arly 
in the grades of seamen and firemen, as the service requires. We 
have had to take men on as seamen who know very little about the 
duties of that position. I do not think there is very much actual 
shortage at the present time, but there has been considerable difficulty 
during the past year in securing men, and we have not the class of 
men tnat we used to have on the vessels and that we ought to have. 

Mr. Stiness. You have lost some men on your lightships, have 
you not ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir, a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Stiness. Have you a system of life insurance for the men ? 

Mr. Putnam. The employees' compensation law applies to the peo- 
ple in our service. We also have a retirement law for the field men, 
including the men on the vessels. That was passed over a year ago. 

Mr. Stiness. Referring to those six men who were lost, was any 
provision made so that their families could receive compensation ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; they were entitled to compensation under 
the employees' compensation law. 
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Mr. Stiness. In order to get efficient men and have the service prop- 
erly carried on, is it your opinion that there should be an increase in 
the compensation paid to the men ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; certainly, and we are submitting estimates 
to the appropriations committee for an increase of pay for our field 
men and vessel men and for practically all of our service not recently 
provided for. The pay in tne Lighthouse Service is not in keeping 
with what is paid in other branches of the Government service, or 
in the outside service. The fact that there is only one increase men- 
tioned in this bill is due to the fact that this bill was first reported 
nearly a year ago. There are many other increases that should be 
made, and the amount in this particular case should be materially 
higher than it is in this bill. 

Mr. Stiness. These men are entitled to 120 days shore leave, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; those on exposed lightships. 

Mr. Stiness. What is the provision for rations for those men when 
ashore ? 

Mr. Putnam. They are furnished rations on ship, but no provi- 
sion is made for their rations on shore. 

Mr. Stiness. They must pay their own board ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. Presumably they go where their fami- 
lies are and live with their families. 

Mr. Stiness. What is their pay ? 

Mr. Putnam. The pay of seamen on light vessels is $85 per month. 
The masters of the larger light vessels receive from $1,500 to $1,700, 
plus the bonus. 

Mr. Stiness. There was one point that Mr. Dewalt brought out 
that I was not quite certain about: You have a naval constructor — 
the gentleman who just testified here — who prepares the plans for 
all the vessels wanted in the Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stiness. After he has prepared those plans, are the plans sub- 
mitted to people to submit bids for the construction of the ships ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; advertisements are published calling for 
bids on the vessels required by the service, and prospective bidders 
are furnished with copies of the printed specifications and plans giv- 
ing all the details for the construction of the vessels. 

Mr. Stiness. I understood the constructor to say that those 
vessels were built according to the localities in which they were 
wanted. As a matter of fact, any person can submit a bid for the 
construction of the ships, no matter whether he is in the locality, or 
not? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; that is true. We had a vessel for New 
Orleans built on the Great Lakes a few years ago, for instance. 

Mr. Stiness. Then, it is not a fact that bids are submitted only by 
people in the locality where the ship is used ? 

Mr. Putnam. The plans are submitted to them and to others also. 
I think the naval constructor meant that the vessel was designed for 
the locality in which it was to be used. If a vessel is to be used in 
Alaska, it should be designed differently from one to be used in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

145554—19 3 
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Mr. Sttness. After the advertisement is made, anyone can bid on 
the ships ? 

Mr. ruTNAM. Yes, sir; we give the opportunity to shipbuilders on 
either coast and on the Great Lakes to build these ships. If a ship 
is built on a coast where it is not to be used, then the cost of bring- 
ing the ship to the place where it is to be used must be taken into con- 
sideration when considering the bid 'i 

Mr. Stiness. The lowest responsible bidder gets it ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; taking into account the cost of bringing 
the vessel to the place where it is to be used. 

Mr. Coady. The competition is unlimited? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Stiness. It was stated that some vessels had been built in 
navv yards ? 

Mr. Putnam. No, sir; there have been no vessels built for this 
service in navy yards since I have been connected with it. 

Mr. Stiness. The Navy would not bid on the construction of one 
of these ships against outsiders ? 

Mr. Putnam. The Navy Department has given estimates on the 
construction of vessels in a few cases in recent years, but they are 
not bound by such estimates. They also do some repair work for 
us on that basis; but there is some question, where a new vessel is 
to be constructed, and where we have only a limited amount, whether 
we can accept such estimates. We have not done that in recent 
years. They have not given us any estimates recently that would 
meet the outside competition. 

Mr. Stiness. If the Navy Department made an estimate on a 
ship, and a responsible outsider put in a bid lower than that esti- 
mate, he would get it ? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; unless there was some special reason 
for giving it to the Navy, and that is in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Mr. Sweet. What is the third item? 

DEPOT FOE SEVENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 

Mr. Putnam. The third new item in the bill is at the bottom of 

£age 2, " purchasing site and constructing and equipping a light- 
ouse depot for the Seventh Lighthouse District, $250,000/ ' The 
present depot for the Seventh District is at Key West, Fla. The 
storehouse, wooden smithy, and wharf are on property belonging 
to the Treasury Department, which is situated in tne midst of the 
United States Naval Station. The wooden storehouse and wharf, 
which are highly inflammable, are located between the Navy coal 
sheds and piers A and B, one of % each on each side, and are, therefore, 
in an unusually dirty location. The coal dust is practically always 
in motion, and when the coal conveyors are in operation it blows 
about in clouds. It finds its way into the depot Keeper's quarters 
and into the storehouse, where thousands of dollars' worth of prop- 
erty is stored, and which it is impossible to keep clean. These 
coal sheds have been erected since the storehouse was built. Fur- 
thermore, there are frequently several Navy torpedo boat destroyers 
lying alongside at the Navy piers on each side of the depot wharf, 
which, in addition to causing a great deal of dirt, are a menace to 
the lighthouse tenders on account of collision. A new site and wharf 
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are now urgently needed for the efficient and economical work of 
the district. That is at Key West, Fla. 

Mr. Sweet. There are two items, one for establishing and im- 
proving the aids to navigation in Tampa Bay, Fla., $17,500, and 
one for purchasing site and constructing and equipping a lighthouse 
depot for the Seventh Lighthouse District, $250,000. 

Mr. Putnam. I am only submitting that last item. The item of 
$17,500 for Tampa Bay was in the previous bill and in the report 
made by Mr. Doremus. It has already been favorably reported. 
The $250,000 item is a new item that was not in the old bill. 
. Mr. Coady. Where do you propose to purchase this site ? 

Mr. Putnam. This provision does not restrict us as to the location, 
but, presumably, the location would be at Key West, as Key West 
is the central point in that district^ But, purposely, we do not 
restrict ourselves as to the location in order to protect ourselves 
against undue charges. The detailed estimate covering this item 
of $250,000 is as follows: 

Site, water-front property, about 100,000 square feet, at $1 . 25 per square foot . $125, 000 

Wharf, at $2.15 per square foot (30 by 400 feet) 25, 800 

Bulkheading, at $30 per linear foot (400 by 27 by 1 foot) 12, 000 

Service building, at 44 cents per cubic foot (70,000 cubic feet) 30, 800 

Keeper's dwelling, at 37 cents per cubic foot (24,000 cubic feet) 8, 880 

Storehouse, at 18 cents per cubic foot (144,000 cubic feet) 25, 920 

Oilhouse, at 28 cents per cubic foot (8,000 cubic feet) 2, 240 

Machine shop, at 19 cents per cubic foot (12,000 cubic feet) 2, 280 

Carpenter's shop, at 19 cents per cubic foot (12,000 cubic feet) 2, 280 

Blacksmith shop, at 19 cents per cubic foot (12,000 cubic feet) 2, 280 

Track on wharf, at $1.80 per linear foot (2,400 linear feet) 4, 320 

Buoy skids and chain platform, at $1.50 per square foot (25 by 40 feet) 1, 500 

Boundary fence, at $3.50 per linear foot (680 linear feet) 2, 380 

Water pipe (excavating, furnishing, laying, and covering), at $1.55 per 

linear fool (280 linear feet) 434 

Shop equipment 3, 886 

Total 250,000 

Mr. Coady. Have you a depot at Key West ? 

Mr. Putnam. Our storehouse, wooden smithy, and wharf at Key 
West are right in the midst of the navy yard, and the Navy coal 
sheds are on each side. It is a very unsatisfactory arrangement. 
I would like to put in the record this letter from the Navy Depart- 
ment: 

Navy Department, 

Washington, May 9, 1919. 

Sir: Replying to your letter of March 21, relative to the possibility of relocating 
the lighthouse depot of the Seventh District, Key West, Fla., which depot is 
now situated in the midst of the naval station at that place, in such a congested 
area as to interfere seriously with the operations not only of the Lighthouse Service 
but of that of the naval station as well, I beg to inform you that this department has 
no available site to offer in exchange for the present one, nor has it any funds avail- 
able for purchasing another site with the view to exchanging it for that on which 
the present lighthouse depot is established. 

In view of the very unsatisfactory condition now existing at Key West, in so far 
as both departments are concerned, it is earnestly hoped that the Department of 
Commerce will be able to secure an appropriation from Congress for the purchase of 
another site for the lighthouse depot at Key West, in order that it may be transferred 
outside of the limits of the naval station, and this department will appreciate infor- 
mation as to any action taken by you in connection with this matter. 
Yours very truly, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

The honorable the Secretary of Commerce. 
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I visited this depot a few months ago, and the conditions are ex- 
tremely bad. It is something that will have to be corrected as early 
as possible. We have a wharf, which we got from the Treasury 
Department years ago, and it is now right in the midst of the navy 
yard. It interferes with the work of the navy yard, and our own 
work is very much hampered. We have not felt warranted in ex- 
pending much on the old property we have there, because we feel it 
must soon be changed. 

DEPOT FOR SIXTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, ALASKA. 

If there are no further questions on this, I will take up the fourth 
new item, which is not in the bill, for continuing construction on 
the lighthouse depot for the sixteenth lighthouse district, $12,000. 

The sundry civil act of Julj- 1, 1918 (40 Stat., 687), approrpiated 
$90,000 for the construction of a lighthouse depot and necessary 
equipment for the sixteenth lighthouse district. The wharf has been 
completed and work is now progressing on the warehouse. This is 
to be a two-story reinforced concrete structure, the first story of 
which has been finished, but owing to the increase in the cost of labor 
and materials the appropriation is practically exhausted. It is es- 
timated that $12,000 will be required to complete the second story 
and roof, and it is urgently recommended that this amount be au- 
thorized to complete a very essential building. 

Mr. Conway, the deputy commissioner of lighthouses, was recently 
in Alaska and visited this station, and if you will permit, I will ask 
him to say something about it. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN S. CONWAY, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER OF LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. Conway. Mr. Chairman, this is simply the usual story of 
not having sufficient funds to complete, on account of the great 
increase, in the cost of labor and materials. The principal items of 
this work, as has been explained to you, consisted of a dock and a 
storehouse. The dock is finished but the storehouse is not. It is 
about half built. The first story is completed and the second story 
and roof are still to be added, and it is for this that we are asking 
the $12,000. The storehouse is a reinforced concrete structure about 
160 by 50 and the story to be added is probably about 12 feet high or 
something of that sort. I have drawings here in case the committee 
would be interested in looking at them. 

Mr. Sweet. You may submit them to the committee. 

Mr. Putnam. Mr. Chairman, we have now submitted data in 
regard to the three new items in the bill and the one additional item 
for Alaska which Mr. Conway has just spoken of and with the ex- 

{ Sanations already printed in the report submitted by Mr. Doremus, 
ast February, I think the data now in the hands of the committee 
covers all the items in the bill. 

Mr. Sweet. Mr. Commissioner, you might review them briefly*. 
You have before you H. R. 6499, have you not? 
Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. The first new item in the bill is at the bottom of the 
first page, "Constructing or purchasing and equipping lighthouse 
tenders and light vessels for the Lighthouse Service, $5,000,000. 
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Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. Then we come to the third lighthouse district, the 
last item being as follows: 

Restoring and improving Execution Rocks Light Station, $13,500. 

This goes out, having been taken care of in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. And the preceding item of $284,000 is reduced to 
$134,000, $150,000 having been taken care of in the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. Then we come to the fourth lighthouse district, which 
remains the same. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. As to the fifth lighthouse district, everything pertain- 
ing to that goes out. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. That is also taken care of in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Putnam. It is in the pending deficiency bill. 

Mr. Sweet. Then we come to the sixth lighthouse district, and 
that is a new item and was not in the former bill reported by Mr. 
Doremus, H. R. 15551. 

Mr. Putnam. That is correct. 

Mr. Sweet. We come then to the seventh lighthouse district, and 
this is a new item. 

Mr. Putnam. The second item there is a new one. 

Mr. Sweet. The second provision is a new item, " Purchasing 
site and constructing and equipping a lighthouse depot for the 
seventh lighthouse district, $250,000." 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. The item of $17,500 is not a new item and is the same 
as in the former bill. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. Then we come to the ninth lighthouse district and 
this item goes out. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. Then we come to the twelfth lighthouse district, 
the last item there, '' Continuing improvement of Tight and fog sig- 
nal station at Manitowoc, North Breakwater Light Station, Wiscon- 
sin, $10,000." That goes out. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. And the preceding item which refers to Ludington, 
Mich., $50,000, remains in. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. Then we come to the sixteenth lighthouse district 
and we insert there a provision for $12,000 to complete a structure 
which is now partially completed. 

Mr. Putnam. " Continuing construction of the lighthouse depot 
for the sixteenth lighthouse district, $12,000." That should come 
after line 14 on page 3. 

Mr. Sweet. And the eighteenth lighthouse district is the same 
as it was in the former bill. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sweet. And the nineteenth lighthouse district is the same. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sweet. And section 2 of the bill is in regard to the compensa- 
tion to be paid the superintendent of naval construction ana is an 
increase from $3,000 to $4,000, and is identical with the provision in 
the former bill. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Watson. I want to ask a question in regard to the salary 
which probably you can answer as well as the superintendent. Of 
course, he is paia for his traveling expenses. 

Mr. PurtfAM. His actual expenses. 

Mr. Watson. It is not $4 a day, but his actual traveling expenses, 

Mr. Putnam. He is paid his actual traveling expenses. We could 
under the law give him the $4 a day commutation of subsistence but 
he does not take that because he could not live on it. 

Mr. Watson. That is a question which probably will be asked in 
the committee and that is tne reason I make the inquiry. 

Mr. Putnam. Our travel is conducted practically entirely on the 
basis of the payment of actual traveling expenses. 

Mr. Watson. He must travel many thousand miles a year. 

Mr. Putnam. He does considerable traveling but not a very large 
amount. A good deal of the ship construction is on this coast and 
hence most of the Journeys are not very long. 

Mr. Watson. His traveling expenses and hotel bills are made out 
by him and presented to the proper person for payment. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; and they must all be passed on and ap- 
proved in the department. I might add that his actual traveling 
expenses for subsistence are limited to $5 a day and very often that 
does not meet the actual expense. The general law limits the expenses 
to $5 a day. 

Mr. Stiness. Does he have to pay the extra amount out of his 
own pocket. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; that is the only thing that can be done. 
As the law stands now, no Government employee can spend more 
than $5 a day for his actal expenses of subsistence and be reimbursed. 

Mr. Watson. What is his longest trip. Doeshego to the Pacific coast I 

Mr. Putnam. He has occasion sometimes to go to the Pacific 
coast, but at the present time we are not building any new vessels 
on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Watson. Is he only allowed $5 a day when on long trips ? 

Mr. Putnam. That is for board and lodging. Of course, \ the 
Government furnishes him his actual transportation. 

Mr. Watson. Then he is furnished his transportation and $5 a 
day extra. 

Mr. Putnam. He does not get the $5 in all cases. He gets his 
actual board and londging not to exceed $5 a day. 

Mr. Watson. But that is outside of his transportation. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. In other words, if he travels from here to the Pacific 
coast, the Government allows him his transportation and not to 
exceed $5 a day for living expenses. 

Mr. Putnam. He is allowed his actual living expenses, not exceed- 
ing $5 a day. If he takes it in a commuted form, it is commuted at 
$4 a day, but none of our people do that because they can not live on 
$4 a day for board and lodging under present conditions. 

Mr. Stiness. Why were some of these items carried in the sundry 
civil bill instead of being left here ? 
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Mr. Putnam. I think the Appropriations Committee took the 
ground when some of our estimates were gone over — and all these 
estimates I might say are submitted every year to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations — in general that where it is a new project 
they do not take the matter up. They say it is a matter that must 
be first considered by this committee, but where it is a matter of re- 
storing that which has been destroyed by storm they sometimes have 
considered the matter and put it in the bill; The four items that 
are now being omitted here are all four restoring structures already 
authorized by law, and I think the theory was that those original 
lighthouses and lightve3sels having been authorized by law, the 
Committee on Appropriations can properly include them in the 
appropriation bill without waiting for the action of this committee. 

Mr. Sweet. Have you prepared an amendment to the paragraph 
referring to the sixteenth lighthouse district relative to the addi- 
tional appropriation of $12,000. 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; I have put in the record the wording of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Sweet. If there is no one else to be heard on this matter and 
if there are no further questions to be asked by the members of the 
committee, this concludes the hearing. 

Mr. Putnam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned.) 

letter submitted bt commissioner putnam. 

Department op Commerce, 

Bureau op Lighthouses, 

Lighthouse bill. Washington, October %t, 1919. 

Hon. Burton E. Sweet, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sweet: 1. Referring to your telephonic inquiry this morning in regard 
to certain items in H. R. 6499, authorizing aids to navigation, etc., in the Lighthouse 
Service, I have to advise as follows: 

The first item on page 2 of the bill may be changed to read as follows: "Third 
lighthouse district. Extending and enlarging the machine shop at the general 
lighthouse depot, TomptLnsville, Staten Island, N. Y., $15,000 additional to the 
amount appropriated in act of July 19, 1919." This wording expresses more defi 
nitely the intention of the item as submitted. Since the original wording of the item, 
however, as you are aware, the appropriation of the amount formerly authorized, 
$30,000, was made in the sundry civil act of July 19, 1919. 

The same act contained an appropriation of $75,000 for aids to navigation in Alaska 
and if the committee desires to subtract this amount from the item on page 3 of the bill 
for the sixteenth lighthouse district, the same may be changed to read as follows: 
VFor improvements to aids to navigation in Alaska, including improving of Point 
Retreat and Cape Hinchinbrook Light Station, $32,500. " The amount in this act 
has been slightly increased over the actual difference, which would have been $28,400. 
This increase is due to the increased cost of supplies and labor and is covered by the 
estimates submitted this year, being as follows: 

Point Retreat Light: Install diaphone, construct light and fog-signal build- 
ing, repair dwelling, etc $31,000 

Cape Hinchinbrook Light Station: Install diaphone in place of present siren. 1,500 

The appropriation of $75,000 in the sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, will, it is ex- 
pected, be expended or obligated during the present season. The large amount of 
additional work required by the very extensive and dangerous coast of Alaska will 
certainly call for additional work to be done next season and the following, and there- 
fore, if the Committee sees fit, there is no question but that the amount that now 
stands in the bill, $103,400, would be most valuable and can be fully utilized for addi- 
tional aids to navigation in safeguarding shippping on the coast of Alaska. 
2. Thanking you for calling attention to these two matters, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

G. R. Putnam, Commissioner, 
X 
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